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i huge sums annually expended upon education are
t wasted, at least if the right kind of education is
t may be entirely true that intelligence, or rather
LS tested by "intelligence tests," ceases to improve
sly early age; but that is no argument whatever
cing the utmost of such intelligence as average
happen to possess. The question whether such
pays" in a strictly economic sense is one that might
but in any case the economic aspect of the matter
nly aspect, and is perhaps not the most important,
ter we shall revert in the next chapter.
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